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Frrenps. The organization of the Friends 
asa distinct society or church, not the 
result of any deliberate « 
but must be regarded asa providential order 
ing, and as a necessity growing from the de 
generacy, corruptions, and worldliness which 
asian the churches in the early part of 
the 17th century. They did not profess to 
establish a new religion, or claim to have 
discovered any new truth. 
the revival of primitive Christianity, 
had been maintained through the centuries 
of the Christian 
bearers, many of whom had sealed the truth 
with their blood, and been counted unto the 
Lord for a generation. Especially they were 
led to call the attention of the people to the 
Holy Spirit as the living and infallible Guide, 
as a precious and glorious reality, 


and Strong’s 
Theological, 


‘6 (C¢g- 
and Evclesias- 


was 


essential! 


FOU 


| sign to form a sect. | 


Their object Was | 
which | 


era by sui ‘cessive testimony- | 
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life, and sufficient to lead 

They never held the doc- 
| trine of the Spirit as a mere theory, or ignored 
|the great truth that this unspeakable gift 
| proceeded from the adorable Giver, and was 
I consequent upon the death and vicarious sac- 
4 rifice of — who for our sakes laid down his 
upon Calvary. They always regarded 
"| the close connection of cause and effect as 
| described in our Lord’s words: “I tell you 
ithe truth; it is expedient for you that I go 
;|away; for if I go not away, the Comforter 
|will not come unto you; butif I depart I 

will send him unto you.” (John xvi. 7.) 
| This truth George Fox began to teach and 
preach, not as an invention of his own, but 
|}as a priceless jewel thrown aside and hidden 
| under the rubbish of dogmas and forms. The 
rT Divine Spirit asserted Himself almost simul- 

é|\taneously in the hearts of many contempo- 
raries, who were ready to respond to the preac th- 
ing of Fox: “It is the very truth.” Had 
the clergy and other professors of that day 
| opened their hearts to the spirituality of the 
| Christian religion, and yie lded themselves to 
the Spirit’s guidance, the Church would have 
been reformed, and Fox would have been 
satisfied. 

The religious awakening of 
| was well described by the pen of 
‘Thon hast sent out the spirit of prayer upon 
| thy servants over ail the land tothis effect, and 
stirred up their vows as the sound of many waters 
about thy throne. Every one that 
certainly thou hast visi ed this land, and hast 
forgotten the uttermost corners of the earth, 
time when men thought that thou wast gone up 
|from us to the farthest ends of the heavens, and 


hadst left to do marvellously among the sons of 
these last ages.”’ 


Christ the object of 
transforming power, 


lto the Christian 
| into true holiness. 


>| life 


this period 


Milton: 





can say now 
not 


in @ 


faith, the Spirit the 
was the doctrine of the 
first Friends, as it has ever been that of their 
The divinity of our Lord 
was not called in question by the teachers of 
that day, whils t the guidance of His Spirit, 
the light of Christ in “the conscience e, was de- 
nied or ignored; and hence the prominence 
given to the latter truth, and the comparative 


true successors, 
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silence respecting the other, in the controver- 
sial writings of the early Friends. 

George Fox, the founder of the Society of'| 
Friends, was born in 16: 24, and in 1647) after 
much de ep experience of the blessedness of the 
Comforter, “even the Spirit of, Truth which 
proceedeth from the Father,” he went forth 
through England, on foot and at his own 
charges, freely preaching to the people the| 
unsearchable riches which Christ had pur- 
chased for them, and was ready to give liber- 
ally to all who would ask for it, coming unto 
God by Him. To the spiritual standard 
thus raised, many flocked—ministers of vari- 
ous churches, sin-sick members of their flocks 
who had wandered unsatisfied upon “ barren 
mountains and desolate hills,” magistrates, 
rich men and poor, and “honorable women 
not afew.” Eight years from the date last 
given, ministers of the new society preached | 
the Gospel in various parts of Europe, in| 
Asia, and Africa, and bore, with heroic en- | 
durance, persecutions, imprisonment, and the 
tortures of the ma sega in Rome, Malta, 
Austria, Hungary, etc. An authentic his-| 
tory of their suffe rings was collected by 
Joseph Besse, and published, London, 1753, 
in two large folios. The systematic interference 
by the state in matters of religion and con- 
science, which was the policy of England 
through all the political overturnings, caused 


shameless oppressions and wrongs to be per- 


petrated upon this peac 


eable and God. fearing 
people, 


three thousand four hundred of them 
at one time being incarcerated in filthy and 
unwholesome prisons, where many of them 
died martyrs to the truth. No one seemed 
to think of purchas sing exemption from per- 
secution by yielding, even 
point of prine iple. 


in appearance, a 


No—nursed in storm and peril long, 

The weakest of their band was strong :”’ 
and, whilst men and women were perishing 
in jails, even the little boys and girls would 
meet together at the places appointed, and in 
the beauty and sweetness of early piety wor- 
ship the God of their fathers in spirit and in 
truth. But not even childhood was sacred 
from religious intolerance and official inter- 
ference. These babes in Christ (as truly they 
might be called) were disturbed at their wor- 
ship, savagely threatened, and 
cruelly beaten. 

The early history of F riends is closely con- 
nected with that of Geo Fox, and neces- 
sarily included in the various biographies of 
that remarkable man. He commenced his 
career as a seeker after the truth, and meet 
ing, in Europe and America, with many 
whose yearnings were similar, they were 
called Seekers. The epithet of Quake ors was 
given in derision, because they often trembled 
under an awful sense of the infinite purity 


sometimes 


rge 


| vincement. 
| Meeting, although many times thinned by 
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and majesty of God, and this name, rather 


|submitted to than accepted by them, has be- 


“wr 


come general as a designation. “ To this man 
will I look,” said the Holy Spirit by Isaiah, 
‘even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
spirit, and trembleth at my word” To tremble, 
then, at the presence of the God of the whole 
arth, and especially when speaking in his 
name, is not to be regarded as any reproach ; 
but their name, as a body, is 
Society of Friends,” 
The spread of the Society in North Amer- 
‘a was rapid, espec ially atter the founding 
of Pennsylvania in 1680, by William Penn, 
whose career as a wise legislator is prominent 


“ The Religious 


\in history, and who, as a Christian philan- 


thropist, a statesman, a writer, and a minister 
of the Gospel of Christ, established a repu- 
tation which even the vindictive attacks of 
Macaulay could not undermine. As early 
as 1672 , George Fox found an established 
settlement of Friends in Perquimans County, 
N. ©. which proved the germ of an 
independent or Yearly Meeting, 
whose members from that time have been ex- 
emplary upholders, at the cost of persecution 
and much loss of substance, of the principles 


diocese, 


|of civil and religious liberty, steadily testify- 


ing against slavery and war, and 
ing the freeness of the Gospel. During the 
War of the Rebellion their heroic firmness 
in refusing to bear arms was proof against 
cruel tyranny, so that some of these simple 
testimony: bearers, who “ loved not their lives 
unto death,” by meek yet brave endurance 
of tortures and privations have made their 
names historic. It is noteworthy that in 
North Carolina, within a very few years, 
during and since the Kebellion,) about seven 
hundred persons joined the Society from con- 
The membe rship of that Y early 


maintain- 


emigration to free States, is now about three 
thousand souls. The persecution of Friends 
in New England Was so sanguinary that 
‘*Old Newberry, had her fields a tongue, 
And Salem's streets, could tell their story 
Of fainting women dragged along, 

Gashed by the whip accursed, and gory ;”’ 
and four Friends actually suffered martyr- 
dom—a Quaker woman of remarkable re- 
finement and piety, and three men of equal 
worth, being hanged on Boston Common. 
The number of victims was likely to be in- 
creased, when proceedings were checked by a 
royal mandamus. 

The membership of the Society becoming 
very widely extended, a formal organization 


by a system of Church government became 


‘necessary, and George Fox evinced much sa- 


gacity, mental soundness, and spiritual gui- 
dance, in successful efforts to establish rules 
for the government of the Church and meet- 
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ings for discipline, in a haideinsiote chabd of | en: « gratuitous Scripture die tribution 
subordination, the highest and final authority | which was in advance of any Bible Society. 
being a Yearly Meeting. The Yearly Meet- | The privilege and duty of prayer, both 
ings are, in a sense, diocesan, having each a| secretly and vocally, under a reverent and 
defined territorial jurisdiction, and indepen- | filial sense of the character of the engage- 
dent of each other in their government and | ment, are regarded as of the very highest im- 
law-making powers, whilst by a sort of com-| portance. It is believed that “men ought 
mon Jaw there are principles of discipline | always to pray,” but a jealousy is felt lest 
sacred to all, and membership in any meeting | any should in a light and flippant way rush 
involves a connection with the Society where-| into this exercise. He who knoweth what 
ever existing, and may be transfe rred by cer-| we have need of before we ask Him, will, if 
tificate when the person claiming such cre-|reverently waited upon, extend His kingly 
dential is not liable to Church censure. sceptre and put into the heart the prayer of 
The transaction of the business of these) faith; and before any one shall pray vocally 
meetings is regarded as the Lord’s work ; and | in their meetings, as mouthpiece for the peo- 
as He declared “ where two or three are gath- | ple, it is requisite that a direct movement of 
ered in my name, there AM I in the midst of} the Holy Spirit should prompt the offe ring, 
them,” they regard His immediate presence | lest the ie of rebuke be applicable: “Ye 
with His Church as the foundation of its au-| ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss.” 
thority. Hence, in these meetings, and in| The following clause in the London Dis- 
those especially for worship, it is held to be| cipline expresses the creed of the Society re- 
necessary for all minds to be turned to Him | specting this part of the service of Almighty 
who is present by His Spirit, and whose! God: 
anointing teacheth all things, and alone can| « 4s prayer and thanksgiving are an important 
enable His people to serve Him according to| part of worship, may they be offered in spirit and 
the counsel of His will. in truth, with a right understanding seasoned with 
In the ministry of the Word, no Friend! grace. When engaged herein, let ministers avoid 
many words and repetitions, and be cautious of too 
who is trae to the principles of the Society | often r peating the high and holy name of God or 
will speak without feelinga direct call and | , 


| His attributes ; neither let prayer be in a formal or 
movement of the Holy Spirit for the service. | customary way, nor without a reverent sense of 


Under this influence, the Gospel ministry is | divine influence.” 
regarded as very precious, and a blessing to The meetings of the Society are character- 
be guarded and cherished. Elders are ap-| ized by practical recognition of the presidency 
pointed, who are believed to be prudent per-| and headship of Christ in the Church, and a 
sons, gifted with a discerning spirit, and it is} conviction that every movement of the body 
their duty to counsel, foster, and aid the min-j should be dictated by its Head. 
isters, and either to encourage or restrain the} ~ The Society of Friends is not at issue with 
vocal offerings of those wae attempt to speak | other orthodox churches on the general points 
in this capacity, according as they are or are| of Christian doctrine. Avoiding the use of 
not believed to be called of God te the wo rk. the word Trinity, thev ré verently believe in 
No system of theologic training is known! the Holy Three: the Father, the Lord Jesus 
or could be permitted among the Friends, Christ, the only-begotten of the Father, by 
They are favorable to education, and prov ide} whom are all things, who is the mediator 
for its free extension to the children of poor between God and man, and in the Holy 
members; but they regard it as the exclusive| Spirit who proceedeth from the Father and 
province of the Holy Spirit to select His own | the Son—OneE Gop, blessed forever. They 
ministers, and to instruct them what theyjaccept in its fulness the testimony of ho ly 
shall say. It is, however, considered the duty Scripture with regard to the nature and 
of all, and « specially of those who stand as | offices of Christ, as the promised Messiah, 
ambassadors for Christ, to be diligent and| the Word made flesh, the atonement for sin, 
prayerful in the perusal of the Holy Scrip-|the Saviour and Red leemer of the world, 
tures, through which the man of God, led as | They have no reliance upon any other name, 
he will assuredly be by the Spirit which gave | no hope of salvation that is not based upon 
them forth, will be “thoroughly furnished| his meritorious death on the cross. The 
unto all good works.” So great is the stress|charge that they deny Christ to be God, 
which Friends place upon the perusal of the; William Penn denounced as “most untrue 
Scriptures, and upon the bringing up of their| and uncharitable,” saying, “We truly and 
children and others under their care in this |e xpre sly own him to be so, according to the 
practice, that it is made a matter of semi-an- | Se ripture. ” As fully do they admit his hu- 
nual investigation in all their meetings, and|manity, and that He was truly man, “sin 
so long ago as 1754 London Yearly Meeting | only exce pte dd.” They so fully believe in the 
enacted a rule of discipline that the families Holy Spirit of Christ, that without the in- 
of poor Friends should be provided with! ward revelation thereo® they feel that they 
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can do sakes to God’s glory, or to further | They find that ‘all the emotions which are ex- 


the salvation of their own souls. Without | 
the influence thereof they know not how to 
approach the Father through the Son, nor 
what to pray for as they ought. Their whole 


code of belief calls for the entire surrender of 


the natural will to the guidance of the pure, 
unerring Spirit, “through whose renewed 
assistance,” says one of their writers, “ they 
are enabled to bring forth fruits unto holli- 
ness, and to stand perfect in their present 
rank.” As it was the design of Christ, in 
going to the Father, to send as a comforter 
His Spirit to His disciples, so it is with His 
Spirit that He baptized and doth baptize 


them, it being impossible, in the estimation of 


the Friends, that an cutward ablution should 
wash from the spirit of man the stains of sin. 
Hence they attach importance only to “the 
baptism which now saveth,” and which John 
the Baptist predicted should be administered 
by Christ. And it is by His Spirit, also, that 
His followers are enabled to partake of the 
true supper of the Lord: “ Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock: if any man hear my 
voice and open unto me, I will come in and 
sup with him, and he with me.” Thus 


they hold that the coming of the Lord} 


Jesus Christ in the flesh was the grand epoch 
and central fact of time, and that types, and 
shadows, and all ceremonial observances, 


which had their place before as shadows of 
good things to come, now that they have 
been fulfilled in Him, are only shadows of 


those shadows. The type properly precedes 
the reality, and truly this was worthy of 
being foreshadowed; “ but,” 
xiii. 10), “ when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done 
away.” 

Their view respecting the resurrection may 


the Society’s documents : 


‘* The Society of Friends believes that there will 


be a resurrection both of the righteous and the! 


wicked; the one to eternal life and blessedness, 
and the other to everlasting misery and torment 


Cor. xv. 12-58. That God will judge the world by 


that man whom he hath ordained, even Christ | 
;eome upon the public for maintenance or 
| for gratuitous education. 


Jesus the Lord, who will render unto every man 
according to his, works; to them who by patient 
continuing in well-doing during thia life seek for 


glory and honor, immortality and eternal life; but 


unto the contentious and disobedient, who obey not 
the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation 


and wrath, tribulation and anguish upon every | 


soul of man that sinneth, for God is no respecter of 
persons.’’ (Thomas Evans). 


with Christianity. For this they refer to the 


teachings of Christ and His apostles, to the | 


example of the early Christians, and to the 
witness for tiuth in their own consciences, 
tested and confirmed by the sacred writings 


says Paul (1 Cor. | 


ercised in wars and fightings are traced to 
evil lusts, and are inconsistent with that love 
which is the substance of the first, the second, 
and the new commandment, which “ worketh 
no ill to his neighbor,” and on which “ hang 
all the Jaw and the prophets.” 

They consider oaths to be inadmissible, as 
being positively forbidden by our Lord in 
language not to be mistaken, and this testi- 
mony was made the occasion of inflicting 
severe penalties upon the first Friends. 
When their persecutors failed to convict 
them upon false charges, it was customary 
to administer the test-oaths to them, on re- 
fusing to take which they were thrown into 
prison. They decline to employ the compli- 
mentary and false language of the world, 
and to apply to the months and days the 
names given in honor of pagan gods, prefer- 
ring the numerical nomenclature adopted in 
the Scripture. In dress they aim at plain- 
ness and simplicity, avoiding the tyranny of 
an ever-changing fashion. As a natural re- 
sult, a degree of uniformity of dress prevails 
among them, bearing much resemblance to 
the style in vogue at the rise of the Suciety. 
This approach to uniformity, which at first 
was unintentional, came to be cherished as a 
hedge of defence against worldly aud en- 
snaring associations, and a means by which 
they recognized each other. The principle 
at stake is not in the fashion of a garb, but 
in simplicity and the avoidance of changes 
of fashion. Were the customary patterns all 
abandoned to-day, and the principle of sim- 
plicity still consistently adhered to, the ka- 


| leidoseope of fashion would make frequent 
|changee in the people around them, and 
| Friends would soon be left as peculiar in 
| their appearance as at present. 

be briefly stated in the language of one of | 


Whilst Friends, as good citizens, have 


cheerfully paid all legal assessments for the 


support of public schools and of the poor, 
and have contributed abundantly to the 
various charities and general claims of benev- 


: ‘/olence, they have always been characterized 
agreeably to Matt. xxv. 31-46; John v. 25-30; 1) : ¢ ‘ , 


by their scrupulous care in relieving their 
own poor, so that none of their members 


A dangerous tendency to “ hold the truth 
in parts” led a portion of the Society, in the 
early part of the present century, into the 
error of insisting too singly upon the precious 
doctrine of Christ within, the hope of glory, 


jand of denying, or at least holding lightly, 
They have ever regarded war as inconsistent 


a belief in His true divinity whilst incarnate, 
and in the atoning, cleansing, saving eflic acy 
of His blood which was shed for us. Thus 
Socinianism gained a footing in the Society, 
to the grief of those who held the ancient 
faith, and in 1827 an extensive and much-to-be- 
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regretted secession oceurred, which doc- 
trinal and personal considerations were min- 
gled; and, in the excitement of the division, 
it is believed that many failed to comprehend 
the true issues, and that not a few who were 
essentially one in faith were dissevered 
life as regards church fellowship. 
entirely distinct now 

claiming exclusive right to the 


each 
name, 


exist, 
same 


societies 


and causing confusion among other professors | 
land New Garden, 


as to their identity. In this secession, por- 
tions of six out of ten Yearly Meetings then 
existing joined with the body popularly de- 
signated by the name of their leader ( 

they have never acknowledged the 


for | 
Thus two | 


though | 
title). | 





In Great Britain and Ireland, and in two of 


the American Yearly Meetings, then exist- 
ing, no schism occurred, 

There are twelve independent Yearly Meet- 
ings the Religious Society of 
The oldest of these is that of 
records of which are prese ‘rved from the year 
1672. This body is regarded by the 


with respectful ‘affection as the mother 


, 


of 


others 
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There are in England and Ireland severa! 
educational institutions of merit under the 
care of the Society. In this country Friends 
have three colleges, viz., Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania ; Earlham "College, Richmond, 
Ind.; and Whittier College, Salem, én. 
There are also large boarding-schools under 
the care of different Yearly Meetings, the 
most noted of which are those of West 
Pa., Providence, R. I., Union Springs, N 
et 
For Friends’ Review. 
LARGE MEMBERSHIP ACCESSION. 
At Clear Creek Mo. Meeting of Friends, 
held in Highland Co., Ohio, the 10th of 4th 
month, 1869, 159 persons were received into 


ie 
iown, 
ey 
i 


“3 


| . . 
|membership, mostly on their own request—a 


Friends. | 
London, the} 


of 


Yearly Meetings, and its General Epistle of | 


Christian Counsel, which is issued annually, 
is gladly received, republis hed, and circulated 
by nearly all the co-ordinate bodies. The 
number of members in England is 13,815, 
whilst there is an attendance of its meetings 
by non-members of 3,659. There are settle 
ments of Friends in France, Germany, Nor- 
way, and in several parts of Australasia, 
which all make annual reports to 


London | 


Yearly Meeting, and acknowledge subordina- | 


tion to it. Friends in England are a highly 
influential body in proportion to — nunm- 
ber. There isa Yearly Meeting in Ireland, 
one in Canada, and nine in the U eed States, 
viz., the Yearly Meetings of New England, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Western Indiana, 
and lowa. The increase of membership in 
the Western States has been rapid of late 
years, and settlements of Friends are starting 
up in Kansas, Missouri, ete. The 
ship of the Society may be rated at 80,000. 
In all these Yearly Meetings, 

Scriptural Schools are conducted with ze al 
and efficiency, exerting a wide evangelical in- 
fluence. In anumber of the Yearly Meetings 
these are under the direct care of the Society, 
and made the subjects of annual statistical 
reports. Thus, in Indiana Yearly 
there are 115 such schools, with 7 10 teachers, 
and 6,953 pupils, of whom 2.507 are over 
twenty-one vears of age. In the Yearly 
Meeting of Western Indiana there are 63 
First day Schools, with 6,170 pupils, and 411 
teachers. North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
has taken the lead in the establishment of a 
Normai First-day School, the benefit of which 
has been very decided. 


mem ver- 


First-day | 


Mee ting, 


| to hou 


few on application of their parents. This is 


perhaps the largest number of persons ever 
Society of Friends i 


received into the 
day. 

It may not be uninteresting to the readers 
of the “ Review” to have a brief statement of 
the circumstances attending this remarkable 
A few of the newly received mem- 
bers are the descendants of Friends, 
parents had in marriage, or from 
some other cause, and whose predilections had 
toa great extent kept them from becoming 
members of others denominations. So far as 
human agency was concerned in this awaken- 
ing, it was in this wise: 

Nearly one year ago, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the M mthly Meeting to hold meet- 
ings for worship and tract readings, and 
visit families, where there was an opening 
it, with and among those not in membe 
with Friends, but who lived in nel; 
adjacent, and had few religious advantages. 
A First-day school was established and kept 
up during the summer and fall in a school- 
house. Many of the families, who have since 
applied for membership, were visited by a 
part of the Committee. Meetings for worship 
and tract readings were held alternately on 
nearly every First-day afternoon. 

About two months ago, meetings were com- 
menced of evenings, continuing every evening 
for about two wee ks in one school- house, and 
in daytime meetings were held nearly every 
day in some dwelling-house, (school being in 
ti in the school-house in daytime.) Such 
meetings were held ‘in three different school- 
houses. Those who attended were the dwell- 
ers on an area of say six or eight square miles 
of ecntiguous territory. 

In these meetings the gospel was preached 
“in the demonstration of the Spirit and with 
Several of the most active workers, 
ministers and others, remained in the neigh- 
borhood most of the time, visiting from house 
between meetings, and laboring with 


oue 


accession. 
Ww hose 


* gone out 


ior 
1: 
rship 


ehborhoods 


” 
power. 


se 
sv, 
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those who were under conviction. 
flocked together, filling the houses to their 
utmost capacity, many being compelled to 
stand ¢ luring an entire session for want of seats. 

After the series of meetings closed, many 
gave their names as applicants to be joined | 
in membership with Friends. When their | 
ap plication reached the Monthly Meeting, a 

‘committee of six men and six women Friends 
weisaabiied to visit them in their families, 
and report to next meeting the names of those 
whom in their opinion it would be proper to | 
recommend for admission to the Church. 

The Committee entered upon their work 
with a deep feeling of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon thou. and with uplifted hearts to 
Him who “giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not,” for the guidance and help | 
of the Holy Spirit. On visiting them in their 
homes, we found that the work of grace had 
heen very deep in most of their hearts, and | 
that they were already bringing forth “the 
fruits of the Spirit.’ After they had thus | 
been visited in a private way, they were called 
together, and the leading doctrines and testi- 
monies of the Soe iety of Friends were ex- | 
plained to them, with which they all seemed | 
to be satisfied, although to many of them it| 
was looking at things from an entirely new 
stand-point. 

When first visited, there were a few of 
them who thought that water baptism was a 
command of Christ, and they must submit to 
it. Their attention was called to the text, 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” They 
were in earnest to know truth. 
In this condition the committee left them. 
After a few days they were again visited, 
when it was found they were entirely out of 
the waters and the fog. They said, “ We have 
yead our Testaments carefully and prayerfully, 
( a” have fully 8: tisfied that the “ONE 
Baptism’ is that of Christ, which is not of water 
but the Holy GI iost - and we can only wonder 
that we had never seen it so before.” P 

The committee reported 155 names as in 
their judgment in a condition to be admitted 
into religious fellowship with Friends. The | 
Monthly Meeting, with much feeling and| 
great unanimity, opened the arms of the 
church and received them into membershi tip. 
A committee was appointed to inform them | s 
of their reception. Four other persons living 
in a different neighborhood were received the 
same day, making 159 in all. 

“This is the Lord’s doing, 
vellous in our eyes,” 
forever ! 


deeply the 


a 


be come 


and it is mar- | 
To Him be the glory 


DantreL HI. 


ae 
GOD’S LOVE. 
“ He loved us when we were enemies, with | 


a love expensive and interesting beyond ex- 
pression ; a love that exposed Him to ignominy | 


The people 


/rites and symbols or in outward show, 


“It is expedient for you,” 


jcord in one place, suddenly there « 


/come to pass in the last days, 


| * Now,’ 


' tained 


| 6, 


tive church perfectly accords. 


eave EW. 


pal torture, Heedsit Him His blood ‘alt His 
life; a love that makes over to those who be- 


| lieve in Him all the riches of grace and glory.” 


+ em 
WORSHIP OF THE NEW COVENANT. 
BY CHARLES TYLOR. 


THE 


(Coneluded from page 518.) 


Thus the not in 
but in 
spiritual worship and in the living service of 
the heart. To enable man to render this new 


and acceptable service is the purpose of that 


New Covenant consists, 


'great gift of the Holy Spirit which was 


poured out on the disciples after our Lord’s 
ascension. In this outpouring of the Spirit 
we see the completion of the New Covenant. 
said our Lord to 
his disciples, “that I go away, for if 1 go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you ; 
but if I depart I will send him unto you. 
When He, the Spirit of truth is come, He 
will guide you intoall truth.” (John xvi.7, 13.) 
This promise was fulfilled on the day of Pen- 
tecost, when, “as they were all with one ae- 
‘ame a 
sound from Heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting. And they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost and began to speak with 
other tongues as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance.” Then, “ Peter standing up with 
the eleven said This is that which was 
spoken by the prophet Joel: ‘ And it shall 
} saith God, I 
will pour out of my spirit upon all flesh: and 
your sons and your daughte rs shall prophesy, 


“ 


| and your young men shall see vis sions, _ 


your old men shall dream dreams.’ ” ( Acts ii. 

says the apostle, writing to the He. 
brews on the same subject, “ has Christ ob- 
a more excellent ministry, by how 


much also He is the mediator of a better 


covenant which was established upon better 


promises. Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, when I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel and with the house of 
Judah. I will put my laws into their 
mind and write them in their hearts; and I 
will be to them a God, and they shall be to 
me a people: and they shall not teach every 
man his neighbor and eve ry man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord; for all shall know 
me from the least to the greatest.” (Heb. viii. 
6-40. 11,3 

With these declarations of the nature of 
the New Covenant, all that is recorded in 
Scripture concerning the practice of the primi- 
We find a 
mode of worship of the simplest kind, free 


‘and spiritual, without pomp, without cost, 
| without symbols, without preparation. Whilst 


government and order are provided for, the 
whole company of believers are set before us 
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on one platform ; + all may receive spiritual 
gifts, and all may exercise them to the profit 
of the church. (1 Cor. xii., xiv. ., &e.) How 
few of the churches in our ds ay would bear to 
be tried by the test of apostolic practice. 

Where was then the distinction of clergy and 
laity?—where the elaborate ceremonial— 
where the restriction of the gifts of the spirit 
to one man in the congregation ? 

And whilst the distinction of class and the 
appliances to which the church has had re- 
course are thus shown to at variance 
with the doctrine and practice of the apostles, 
they will be found also, if fairly tested by 
experience, to be hindrances rather than helps 
to spiritual worship. To affect the mind 
through the senses, and thus open the springs 
of natural feeling and bow the soul under a 
mysterious awe, not to reach the heart. 
The stately and decorated building with its 
pictures and images, the priest in costly vest- 
ments, the change of place and posture, the 
organ and the procession of choristers, the 
crosses, the tapers and the flowers, with the 
studied art and ornaments borrowed from a 

superstitious age, the of prayer and 
b le ‘ssing in perpetual repetition, tend to dis- 
tract the oid and enc umber the spirit of the 
worshipper. And not more helpful to the 
heart’s devotion, and its establishment in the 
knowledge of God, is the eloquent discourse 
evolved by the effort of the understanding, 
and in which the help of the Holy Spirit is 
not sought as the thing most needful. It is 
not by these means that the soul is convinced 
of sin, the sinner is brought to Christ, the ig- 
norant are instructed, the hungry fed, the 
strengthened, the mourners are com- 
forted, the saints rejoice, and the congregation 
joins in true spiritual worship. 

The natural disinclination of the many te 
take thought for their spiritual welfare, and 
the tendency of the more active and ambitious, 
in the church as in the world, to rule over the 
minds of others, combine to remove more and 
more into the background the great gospel 
truth of individual accountability in divine 
worship and in the things of God. Hence of 
necessity an increased desire for stated 
vices, and hence, too, the delusive belief that 
& participation in them can avail the worship 
per while the heart remains unmoved. It is 
from the same cause that so many assemble 
week after week in our churches and chapels, 
without being awakened to a sense of their 
spiritual need, or without making progress in 
self-denial and love to Christ. 

Such is the force of education and habit, 
that many, even among those who desire to 
see the church more free from the trammels 
of forms, will say, how can public worship be 
decently maintained without adventitious aid? 
That this may be done, even in our day, is no 


be 


is 


forms 


© 
AK 
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matter of theory, but is attested by happy 
ex perience. There are many who assemble 
under various names to worship God accord- 
ing to the simple pattern of the New Testa- 
ment. Looking to Christ, their atoning sacri- 
fice for sin and their High Priest passed into 
the heavens, and with the Holy Spirit quick- 
ening them and helping their infirmities, they 
are enabled to draw near to God, 
them even when nothing is performed, noth- 
ing read, nothing spoken. And they find 
also that their endeavor to worship i in faithful 
accordance with the New Covenant, does not 
preclude, it makes way for the free exercise 
of spiritual gifts; and such is their sense of 
the spiritual help which is granted to the 
ministers who thus wait on their ministry, 

Rom. xii. 7,) and of the blessed presence of 
the Head of the Church in their assemblies, 
that they would earnestly invite their fellow 


some of 


believers everywhere to make trial for them- 
selves of the same simple manner of spiritual 
worship. 


The foregoing considerations are such as 
nearly concern all men. ‘The responsibility 
of knowledge and the responsibility of action 
cannot be transferred to another. Those who 
occupy no rank or office in the church are 
equally interested with those who rule or 
minister. Some are grieved to see men ap- 
pointed te feed the flock, whom Christ has 
not ordained. Some are conscious of having 
received spiritual gifts which they are forbid- 
den by human laws and traditions to exercise. 
Many are burdened on account of the cere- 
monial rites which are thrust upon them, and 
of the craving of their fellow worshippe rs for 
pageantry in divine worship. Some perceive 
the danger that threatens themselves and 
their families of being improperly brought 
under the influence of their fellow-men instead 
of being subject only to Christ. The help of 
all is needed to stem the stream of error, and 
to bring the church back into the primitive 
way. It is idle to expect the al will be 
done by those who are in office while the rest 
remain indifferent or passive. It is equally 
true that nothing is to be done through strife 
or vain-glory. Every weapon in Christ’s 
armory is forged with love, and to use or to 
wink at the use of any other than His weap- 
ons, in the combat with error, is to fight not 
for the truth, but against the truth. 

To those who fill the offices occupied by the 
successors of the apostles in the primitive 
church, elders, ministers, bis hops or over- 
seers,) pastors, teachers, evangelists, deacons, 
this appet al is espec F ally addressed. The 
Church which you serve is Christ’s body, un- 
utterably dear to him, and precious above all 
things on earth to his true ministers. It is 
your vocation to exclude and remove every- 
thing which can work harm to the church, 


is 
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and to employ the best means of promoting | cerned to “ pray for the peace of Jerusalem ” 
its healthy life and progress. The Head of|« for their brethren and their companions’ 
the Church may be very far from approving | ania 
of that manner of worship which is prescribed | ~ Th : TS ey 
. . | > g > 2 y \ ri s 
by Acts of Parliament, by decrees, conVoca- | - eanete . -_ - - a ng 
tions or conferences, by tradition, custom or | (the reading of which constituted the first 
fashion. Church authority is of weight, but | business entered upon) were highly interest- 
th > authority of ( hrist is infinitely greater. | ing. This report embraced various statistics. 
From Him alone his ministers have received | Th h of i f the Pemberton 
° es . ° | 2 rt > > irc } 2 PLO 
their commission, to Him only will they have| 77° 8TOW% Of Income trom ; 
to render an account at the great day; and | fund had claimed considerable attention, and 
they are called to break free from all mere| judicious arrangements had been made to 
— ee and from all the chains secure its employment in accordance with the 
V \ ; re { ase or t . P 7 } 
= 1 which reputation, ease or gain bind | benevolent intent of the donor. The Cham- 
them, that they may serve Him entirely. = ; ; ee . 
: yo less Wharton fund for the benefit of Friends 
g 


Neither are they to re ; 
their duty only; it is set before them as their|in Germany and France had been the occa- 


ard this calling as 
highest joy and glory. 
Stoke Newington, 1869. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 24, 1869. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING con- 
vened on Second-day the 19th inst. Deborah 
C. Thomas and James C. Thomas, both minis- 
ters from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, were in 
attendance. Also Phebe R. Gifford, of New 
England, Mary B. Pinkham, from Iowa, and 
Asa B. Tuttle, from Ohio. 

not expect to attend the Yearly Meeting.) 


Many Friends retain a lively remembrance, 


how suggestive, through a long course of 


years, of Solomon’s metaphor respecting iron 


sharpening iron, was the Christian geniality | 


attending the reception of epistles from co- 
ordinate and corresponding bodies. This loy- 
ing custom sprang up in the Society’s early 
days, and its neglect or suspension at any 
time must indicate a deficiency in healthful 
tone. On the other hand, the recognition by 
a Yearly Meeting, at the very opening of its 
session, of the beautiful and comforting fact 
that we, being many and widely separated, 
are one body, is calculated to bring the general 
brotherhood, and the membership one of an- 
other, very near to individual hearts, and to 
cause the assembled body not to think of itself 
more highly than it ought to think. The ab- 
sence on this occasion of correspondence from 
our eleven sister Yearly Meetings, was the 
more a source of regret, as the result of an 
attempt to sustain an untenable position. Yet 
many who see and deplore this, and who are 


weary of compassing this mountain, were con- 


(The last two did | 


|sion of some correspondence with English 
| Friends, and bills forwarded by London Meet- 
ing for Sufferings for expenses incurred, were 
duly honored. The action of the Book and 
| Tract Committee had been extensive—the 
| details of which will of course be included in 
ithe printed extracts. A memorial to the two 
| houses of Congress on behalf of the Indians 
(had been sent. This paper has already ap- 
| peared in the Review, as also a statement of 
the favorable reception by the General Gov- 
ernment of pacific recommendations presented 
by the several deputations of Friends. 

It is necessary to postpone a further report 
| till next week. 


+ 08> + - 


A MeetinG on BEHALF OF THE INDIANS 
was held at the Arch Street Meeting-house, 
in Philadelphia, on the evening of the 16th 
It was well attended. The call of 
the meeting having been read, the subject 


instant. 


was opened in an interesting manner by Dr. 
Evans, and by him and other Friends im- 
portant information was given respecting the 
present condition of the Aborigines, the work 
to be done, and the disposition of the Presi- 
dent and the Government to regard the sys- 
tem of coercion by the instrume ntality of 
sword and gun as an entire failure in settling 
Indian difficulties. 

It is interesting to trace the rise of the im- 
pressions upon the minds of our public men, 
which have resulted in the placing of so 
grave a responsibility upon members of the 
Society of Friends. Some Western Friends 
attended the Conference upon the Plains, 
between the Indians and the Peace Commis- 

isioners, by the action of which Conference 





the interests of 140,000 Indians east of the| 


Rocky Mountains were to be affected, Sena- 
tor Pomeroy’s bill of 76 sections being before 


the U.S. Senate, delegates came to Wash 


ington representing the Indian Committees of | 


Ohio, Indiana, Western and Iowa Yearly 
Meetings, and were 


="? 


joined at Baltimore by 
similar deputations from New York, New 
England of 


and Baltimore. Two these 


Friends spent two days at the seat of Govern- | 


ment in interviews with Senators and Repre- | 


sentatives, and Senator Pomeroy having re- 
quested the views and suggestions of Friends, 
the delegates, thirteen in number, devoted 
themselves industriously to an examination 
by sections, the result of which labor was 
communicated to the author of the bill. On 
the 25th of First month, our Friends were 
patiently heard by a joint committee of both 
Houses of Congress, and a Memorial which 
they had presented on First month 21st was 
read. General Harney, who was present, re- 
marked, that “ it is easier to conquer the In- 
dians by kindness and justice, than by all the 
to 


the President elect and to the Committee on 


forces of unscrupulous war.” The visits 
Appropriations, &c., have already been spread 
This labor of love, in 
which our Friends of seven Yearly Meetings 


were remarkably instant in season and wise 


before our readers. 


in action, was of great service to the cause. 
hey were soon followed by a delegation from 
Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings 


who 
also presented a Memorial. The latter depu- 
tation consisting of Friends who have long 
been well known to the authorities as earn 
est and disinterested friends to the Indians, 
and coming as they did from the common- 
wealth founded by William Penn, it is no 
matter of surprise that after considerable at- 


tention bestowed upon the subject by these 


Friends, nominations have been accepted of 


nine Friends, a Superintendent and eight 
Agents, to labor within the “ Central Superin- 
tendency,” all the agents of which are to be 
members of the Religious Society of Friends. 
This Superintendency will include 
18,000 Indians. 


about 
Che duty of a continued and lively atten- 
tion to the grave interests involved being 
very apparent, and it being preferred by 
some to await any official action or non-action 
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of the Yearly Meeting upon the subject, the 


meeting adjourned, to meet at the same place 


at 7} o'clock on Third-day evening neat, the 


| 27th instant. 


_ — 22> — 
FREEDMAN’s Rewier AssocraTion.—The 
Annual Meeting of this Association, held on 
the 20th instant, was well attended, and an 


occasion of extraordinary interest. Further 


report in a future number. 


DIED. 

CHASE.—At his residence in N. Ferrisburgh, Vt., 
on the 9th of First month, 1869, Thurston Chase, 
aged §1 years on the day of his death. 

BURNHAM.—At his residence in N. Ferrisburgh, 
Vt., on the 25th of First month, 1869, Almon 3. 
Burnham, in the 73d year of his age. 

DEAN.—At the residence of ber sister L. A. Hicks, 
in Charlotte, on the 20th of Third month, 1869, 
Sylvia, wife of Wm. Dean, of N. Ferrisburgh, Vt., 
in the 64th year of her age. In recording the death 
of this dear sister, we are reminded of her care to 
act in comformity to the injunction of the Lord 
Jesus: ‘* When thou doest thine dlms, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee’’—‘‘let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth;’’ and yet her 
survivors are witnesses of her assiduity in collect- 
ing, eiving of her own stores, and forwarding con- 
tributions for the benefit of the Freedmen and other 
objects of benevolence. A preacher not in words, 
but in works. 

[The above three Friends had long been useful 
members of Ferrisburgh Monthiy Meeting. ] 

HAVILAND.—in Glens Falls, N.Y.. on the 12th of 
Fighth month last, Mary, widow of the late Roger 
Haviland, in the 74th year of his age; an esteemed 
member of Queensbury Monthly Meeting. 

HAVILAND.—In Queensbury, on the 3d of Eighth 
month, 1868, David J. Haviland, in the 42d year of 
his age; a member of Queensbury Monthly Meeting. 
His death was caused by a railroad engine striking 
his wagon as he was attempting to cross the track, 
causing nearly instant death. His widow and six 
children mourn his loss, but not as those without 
hope. 

CREW.—On the 12th of Third month, 1869, at 
the residence of ber sen-in-law Isaiah Stanley, in 
Bloomington, Iowa, Milley, widow of Joshua Crew, 
of Mahoning Co., Ohio, in the 78th year of her age. 
She had been a great sufferer for many years, which 
she bore with Christian fortitude, never complaining 
that her lot was hard, but always cheerful, and 
ready to give an answer concerning the hope that 
was in her with meekness and fear. Her sick-room 
was a loved place of retreat to all her friends, both 
old and young, and many feel that her Christian 
instruction and example of patience will never be 
forgotten. Near her close, on being asked if she 
had any thing to do, she said, ‘‘ No, only to keep 
my place and not sin:’’ and then her feeble voice 
was raised in prayer that she might be enabled to 
endure with patience to the end. The messenger 
soon came, and she was gathered as a shock of corn 
fully ripe, and ready for the heavenly garner. 
ccozuetiliatistienann tins tiaiamadincarimeenrematnssnmmatemenstmmmmmrisaiiiadiaiiaais 

An Adjourned Meeting of Friends’ First-day School 
Association of Philadelphia and vicinity will be held 
at 918 Locust St., on Seventh day evening, 24th 
inst., at 77 o’elock. Subjects of much interest to 
the cause will be considered. Friends are cordially 


| invited to attend. 
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Erratom.—On p. 514, (No. 33,) 2d column, an 


of first paragraph, for ‘“‘him that cometh’’ read 
**him that overcometh.”’ 


-—~02r- 


Report of the Women’s Arp AssociaTION OF FRIENDS | 
oF Painapa., for the year ending 4th mo. 13, 1869. 

In presenting our Seventh 
feel it due to our friends to state that the work, in- 
stead of flagging, continues to increase, and renewed 
effort is required on our part to meet the various 
opportunities of usefulness which are opening before 
us. 

In the Fourth month of 1868 the Association de- 
cided to discontinue the Orphan House under our 
care at Burlington, and the Managers of the Shelter | 
for Colored Orphans in Philadelphia kindly re- 
ceived the children remaining, seventeen in number. 
A good supply of clothing was furnished for their 
use. The furniture of the house was transferred to 
the Orphanage at Richmond, Va., with some small 
exceptions presented to ‘‘The Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons’? in Philadelphia. The 
property at Burlington was sold in Second month 
last for 81800: $800 in cash, and the remainder 
secured by a Bond of Mortgage on the property. 
The Association gecided to pay to the Shelter for | 
Colored Orphans of Philadelphia, 3500, as a con- 
sideration for the reception and support of the help- 
less orphans from the South. Being relieved from | 
the charge of maintaining these children, we pro- 
pose, so far as our resources will permit, to assist 
our Friends in Richmond, in 
Orphan House. 

In Sixth month last, Louisa Vining, who had 
very acceptably filled the post of Matron, at the 
Burlington Home, for nearly two years, was invited | 
by our friend John B. Crenshaw to take charge of 
the institution at Richmond, Va. She 
satisfactorily engaged there since that 
was accompanied by Vesta A. 
been our efficient teacher. 

Our Friends at Richmond, Va., have been enabled 
to erect a commodious aud well situated house, for 
the accommodation of colored orphans, with fine 
airy school-rooms, for day and evening schools, at 
a cost of rather more than $6000. They have now 
about thirty children supported in the Orphanage ; 
eighty are taught in the day school and fifty adults 
in the night school. 

A colored association of Richmond, styled Good 
Samaritans, has kindly assisted in providing some 
of the conveniences of the institution, among others 
a well, which has proved a valuable addition to the 
comfort of the inmates. By request of the generous 
donors it is called the ‘‘ Well of Samaria.”’ 

The Government has hitherto supplied, through 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, rations and fuel to the 
Orphanage, but this support may soon be with- 
drawn, when there will be additional need for as- 
sistance from the benevolent. 

During the past year the Ass»ciation has sent 
money and clothing to Louisa Vining at Richmond, 
Va., Alfred H. Jones at Danville, Va., and Edward 
Payson Hall near Salisbury, N. C.; also clothing 
to Alida Clark, Helena, Arkansas. There having 
been much suffering during the past winter among 
the aged and infirm colored people and the chil- 
dren in Virginia and North which still 
continues, contributions from many benevolent in- 
dividuals to the amount of several hundred dollars 
have been forwarded for their relief. 


On behalf of the Association, 


Annual Report, we | 


supporting their 


has been 
She 


who had 


time. 
Hawes, 


Carolina, 


Sarau Lewis, Secretary. | 
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[ Letter from Ellen Clare Mille - 
FRamlé, near Alerandria, Egypt, iii. 18, 1369. 
Dear friend Williom J. Allinson,—The last 
letter sent thee did not, though posted at 
Marseilles, bring down the account of our 


|dear friends E. and S. Jones to the time of 


our leaving France. 

During the few remaining days of our stay 
at Nimes, there was much interesting inter- 
course both with Friends and other serious 
people interested in E. and 8. J.’s work, and 
several meetings were held for the soldiers, 
the members of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and for the public, as well as 
more particularly for Friends. At the last 
meeting held in France—a pub lic one—Pastor 
Babut inte rprete od, E. and S. Jones being both 
engaged in pointing those present to Him 
came into the world to save sinners, 
“the Root and the Offspring of David, the 
bright and morning-star.” The building was 
well filled, and the people very attentive, but 
on this occasion, as on most others in France, 
present were chiefly women. This 
meeting was held in the evening of First-day 
the 7th; the greater part of the day was 
spent in a meeting with Friends at Jules 


Paradon’s, where about sixty were present— 


Friends and those connected with them—a 
very interesting gathering from Nimes, Con- 
gCnies, Fontanes, Saint Gilles, Beauvoisin, 
and one or two other places. The meeting 
partook partly of the character of a Meeting 
for Worship, and partly of one for business. 
The practice formerly existing, of holding a 
general meeting every two or three months, 
has fallen into disuse, and part of E. and 5. 
J.’s mission was to stir the Friends up to the 
re-establishment of these meetings, to be held 
quarterly, and, it was finally concluded, at 
Nimes and Congénies, as the two most central 
points. E. and 8S. Jones both spoke several 
times with very lively interest, trying to rouse 
the Friends to an‘active participation in the 
interests of the Church. T. C. Wakefield 


‘and R. Allen also joined in the service, and 


there was an encouraging response from the 
Friends of France. Jules Paradon and Louis 
Majolier were appointed clerks; a committee 
was nominated to superintend the repairing 
and improving of the meeting-house at Con- 


| génies, and ore to consider the establishing 


of a Friends’ school at Nimes, under the au- 
spices of British and French Friends. On 
this latter committee the names of many 


| French Friends were put down, as well as 


those of all the members of New England, 
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ublin, and London Y early Wesiogs then | vored to be brought safe ly into port, landing 


present. We much hope active steps will be 
ken for the establishment of such an insti- 
ution, Which might be as a Friend’s Mission 
tation there, and do great good directly and 
idirectly. There is much material among 
he Friends, but they to need a good 
arnest American or English Friend to settle 
mong them and help them on. This meet- 
ig lasted five hours, and was a very interest- 
ig time. The public meeting in the evening 
meluded the dear Friends’ publie service 
ere. During the visit, great love and cor- 

ality have been shown by many of the Prot- 
tant pas stors and other serious people, as 
rell as by Friends, and the impression left is 
hat of a beginning of the mission which 
hay give much encouragement. The follow- 
ng morning, in a parting opportunity at the 
on with Friends and others, prayers and 
nest. desires were uttered and felt, fora 
essing on those remaining, and on the dear 
‘riends going out on their lonely journey, for 
heir guidance and protection by sea and land, 
bur dear friends Lydia Majolier, 
Combe, Jr., 


seem 


Jules Para- 
taking part 
n the service. 

The ride to Marseilles is interesting, chiefly 


mpver the wide plain of Provence, in some 


laces cultivated, in others covered with 
mall rocks and stones, among which large 
locks of sheep find scanty feeding. On near- 
ng Marseilles, the railroad takes us for some 
listance within sight of the sea, of whose 
liffs and rocks, with their bays of blue water 
tween, we had many a view: craggv lime- 
tone rocks, rising like ramparts and castles, 
me very bare, others with pines and ever- 
reen oaks climbing amongst them, shutting 
n the view on the land side. 

Marseilles, the ancient Massilia, was found- 
‘| more than 2,000 years ago by the Phe- 
icians; it is now one of the most important 
ities in France, with very fine public build- 
ings, and isa great seaport. We sailed on 
Second-day, the 9th, by the French steamer 
Peluse, direct for Alexandria, the vessel only 


topping once on the way, at Messina, and 


Bbeing out of sight of land the ; greater part of 


he voyage. We passed, as before, through 
of Bonifacio, with the 


coast of Corsica close at hand. 


barren 
On leaving 


Messina, we had a full and prolonged view of 


Mount Etna, covered with snow, and with 


broken clouds resting on its summits and ps artly 
¥rapping its sides. Reggio, which has suffered 
irom earthquakes connected with eruptions 
f ae is mountain, lies opposite to it, low on 

é Italian shore. Our voyage was a stormy 
one, and we had an opportunity of seeing and 


eling the power of the waves of the Me lite ar. | 


fanean, roused by a great wind, and of “ hear- 
ing the voice of many waters,” but were fa- 





in Alexandria on the afternoon of the 15th. 
There were very few Protestants on board 
besides our party, most of the passengers 
composing a “caravan,” going on pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem; we were grieved at the 
apparent want of devoutness in this party, 
four of whom were Roman Catholic Priests. 
With the English-speaking passengers E. and 
S. Jones had interesting intercourse, and, 
through one on his way to Madagascar, writ- 
ten and spoken messages of love and remem- 
brance were sent to our American and Eng- 
lish Friends at work there. 

We are staying at Ramlé, a village about 
four miles out of Alexandria, to which there 
is easy acc y railway. E. and 8. 
desire much love. lam, with kind re 

Thine sincerely, 
ELLen CLARE MILLER. 


Letter from our dear Friend Joel Bean. 


Jones 
vards, 


‘ess by 


West Branca, Iowa, 4th mo. 9th.—How 
interesting, how wonderful that our Presi- 
dent, the greatest of our country’s Generals, 


is disposed to pass over the Indians to the 
eare of Friends—the most warlike of the 
races to the most peaceful of the sects. It 
has been fully proved that no carnal weap- 
ons—that noearthly power—can subdue the 
spirit of the children of the forest. The na- 
ture of the white man cannot conquer that of 


the Indian. In the measuring of human 
strength he will stand his ground to the last, 
and vield it but to die. This, I think, our 
| history has proved. But it has not been 
proved that the love of Christ is inadequate 





to the poor Indian’s need. It has not been 
proved that the gospel, when declared to them 
in divinely inspired words and holy lives, 
may not yet win from among them many 
jewels for the Saviour’s crown. The sword 
has driven them from us. If we are ever 
permitted to turn them to our holy religion, 
it must by other means. I hope wise 
counsels may prevail, and that truly ¢ ‘hris- 
tian means may be employed ; and that men 
largely clothed with the § Spirit of the Master 
may among them, to extend to thema 
brother's hand, and lead them to a higher 
life. 


be 


ro 


far as our own Society is likely to be 
charged with responsibility and I hope 
with tre mbling. It us to seek the 
chamber ef prayer that the Lord may direct 
this work, whether by our own members or 
others, that unqus alified and unauthorized 
hands be not thrust into it, but that as His 
Providence opens the field He may send forth 
His chosen laborers to occupy it. 
With reference, not to this only, but to all 
the great issues and interests of this eventful 
day, do we not see increasingly the transcend- 


care, 
becomes 
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ent importance of our standing in our allotted 
place, and moving in our appointed ranks 
as a portion of the Church of God. 

If we look over the world, or if we search | 
through one city or one neighborhood of the 
most Christian countries, we shall be humili- 
ated to find how com paratively little is the 
conquest over sin which the Church has 
made. Few find the narrow way, while the | 
broad way is thronged with its multitudes. | 
Why is it that the Gospel does not more | 
prevail? Is it because of unholy alliances | 
and com) liances with the spirit of the world 
on the part of the professed followers of 
Christ ? 

But the 
are 


battle waxes hotter. The armies 
gathering for decisive conflicts. The 
‘Lord is calling up his hosts to higher, holier 
ground. It is no time for 
Every trumpet, eve ry tongue, 
should be 
not’ 


compromise. 
and every pen 
Is there 
‘a sound of going in the tops of the mul- 
berry trees?” Philistia’s hosts are spread 
abroad. When Israel’s band is enough sepa-| 
by holy consecration, and enough de- 
pendent upon the Lord alone, He can work 
bv few as well as by many, making “ one to 
chase a thousand.” That His people may 
be more separated unto Himself, “holy, harm- 
undefiled,” more fully redeemed from 
the pleasures, and the merchandize, and the 
delicacies, and the sorceries of the spiritual 
Babylon, the call I seem to hear is, “ Come 
out of her, my people, that ye be not par- 
takers of he r sins, and that ye receive not of 
her plagues. 


riven a certain sound. 


less, 


-~<0r< 
For Friend’ 
PERNICIOUS 


Review 


READING. 


I have just returned from a visit in gospel 
love to some parts of our Yearly Meeting, in 


the course of which I was forcibly impressed, 
while riding on the ears, with the pernicious 
character of most of the reading matter with 
which our publie conveyances are flooded. 

It seems to mea subje ct of vital importance e 
to the well-being especially of the rising 
generation, and that a heavy responsibility 
rests upon all professed Christians, especially 

those to whom is committed the care of youth, 
I know the pernicious effects of this class of 
reading, and that in proportion as we indulge 
therein, we lose our taste for that which is good, 
elevating and instructive. I have desired 
that this subject might claim the most serious 
attention of all. Thousands of promising 
young men and women have thus been en- 
snared, and drawn away from the paths of 
rectitude and virtue, into the broad way that | 
leadeth down to the chambers of death. 
How solemn the thought! How cought it to 
awaken every Christian believer to a sense of 
the great responsibility that rests on all! We! 


| virtuous action struggling 
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heel j be more eateatel: more faithful, more 
,| earnestly 


engaged to draw by example as 
well as precept our dear children away from 
those snares that are laid to entrap their feet, 
and lead them, (imperceptibly perhaps,) 
down the broad way to eternal ruin. 

Epwarp M. Dor.anp, 
4th mo. 2, 1869. 


+08 


Se'pioville, 


Review. 
LAWRENCE, 


WILLIAMS. 


For Friends’ 
TOUR OF THE &8T. 
BY CHARLES 


THE NO. IV. 


How melancholy is the reflection that so 
many of the places that claim a respectful 
recognition in the eye of the world at large, 
owe their distinction to the fact of their hav- 
ing been the scenes of carnage and blood- 
shed, of the most tremendous outbursts of the 
worst passions that harbor in the breast of 
poor, fallen, sinful man. So true are the 
words of the poet, 

‘* The evil that men do livés after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones.’’ 
Here and there we find the locality of some 
into a brief and 
fitful notice, however, to sink into ob- 
livion amid the hurrying tumult of life’s ever- 
shifting scenes; and the fields of Marathon and 
Tours, of Quebec and Waterloo, dazzle the 
eyes of the mass of men with a glare that 
blinds them to the milder lustre that glows 
in the life of the Monk of Wittenberg, that 
beams from the halls of Swarthmore, that in- 
vests the market cross of Oxford, that irra- 
diates the dungeons of the papal Inquisition ; 
and iteven eclipses, to their view, the heaven- 
ly light that illumines the. world from the 
sacred cross of Calvary. 

Not far from the monument is the new city 
prison, a large stone building with considera- 
ble display of architectural skill, with heavily 
grated windows and relentless iron 
and the pleasant walks around the building 
are patroled by grim looking sentinels. ‘Two 
heavy stone towers, pierced with elongated 
loopholes, guard the open plains, and are con- 
nected by subterranean tunne 11s with the in- 
terior of the citadel. Such are the Plains of 
Abraham. 

Although now so calm and peaceful, sleep- 
ing j in the mellow sunlight of this balmy sum- 
mer’s day, and resounding with the voice of 
mirth and the me lody of music, as if “ discord 
were a sound unknown,” yet fo the inwi ard 
man everything breathes of war ;—the air is 
stifled with the sulphurous emoke of battle, 
the echoes of those heavy cannon are still re- 
verberating in the realm of fancy, the shadowy 
hosts are struggling in mortal combat on 
these ensanguined plains, the death groan 
floats in fitful sobs on the breeze that comes 
rustling through the foliage around, and the 
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terrific charge of infuriated tho ania tram- 
les the flowering field, and rushes by like a 
whirlwind hieenlaniae wrath. 

While faney pictures this retrospective 
view, with all the colors of a passing scene, 
of reason looks down the vistas of 
futurity, and shrinks from the coming events 
whose shadows fall, dark and heavy, on these 
grounds. The destinies of future 
will part decided by these frowning 
walls, these blood-stained ditches, the dormant 
thunders of these slumbering cannon, by all 
this murderous enginery of war. It is but a 
treacherous magazine, stored with ex plosives 
and which requires but the 
touch of the fatal match to burst again into 
fearful energy, and scatter havoc and horror 
broadcast through the world. Contending 
armies will again bathe these fields in blood. 
From these quiet secluded walks will again 
arise wail of mortal agony, imbittered by 
the taunts of the insulting fue and the memory 
of the loved ones far away. From amid these 
pleasant places will go forth again, and yet 
again, a cloud of foul and fiendish Harpies, 
bearing in their filthy talous black messages 
of death and anguish, and scattering far and 
wide in many a peaceful household, 
tion, and mourning, and woe. 

When will the nations 
wisdom? When will man recognize the 
sanctity of human life? When will we re- 
frain from those brutal confliets that degrade 
us beneath the baleful domination our 
baser passions! When will we learn to direct 
our every energy to the more noble object of 
elevating and ri the better features of 
and removing therefrom the debris 
the Fall? Not till we rise above our per- 
verted natures,—the of higher | 
qualities, that in an earlier, better day were 
as a crown of glory to our primeval ancestor. 
Not till the sword shall turn the furrow, and 
the spear shall prune the trees, and lop the 
overgrowth of vines. Not till the human 
family shall enlist in a life-long service, to 
fight the bloodless battles of victory and 
virtue, beneath the snow-white banner of the 
Prince of Peace, and shall consent to let the | 
principles of the Christian Religion prevail in 
the high places of the governments. Then} 
shall nation not lift up sword agaiust nation | 
any more, for love shall take place of 
hatred, and jealousy shall be banished from | 
vuuncils of the P ope. ‘Then 
the millennial day, when virtue 
vail upon the earth, and C 
shall reign a thousand years. 

In the vicinity of Quebec are two romantic | 
waterfalls, which no traveller should fail to! 
visit— Monutmorency and Chaudiére. The} 
latter j is on the opposite side ef the St. Law- | | 
rence, some eight or nine miles up the stream, ' 


the eye 
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| low monotonous voice of the catarac 
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| and Sees miles from the river bank. 

ferry boat runs to the village of Chaudiére, 
whence a winding road leads to the fall. It 
is well for the tourist who makes this journey 
to have a smattering of Canadian French in 
his vocabulary, as he will scarcely find a sin- 
gle resident who can speak a wort 1 of English. 
Here you catch a glimpse of the lower orders 
of the French peasantry, and it will proba- 
bly not have a tendency to refine and elevate 
your ideas of that numerous class of our 
northern neighbors, though it mav do much 
to correct and arrange them. The land is 
rocky, and, to say the least, ; the 


not fertile 
inhabitants coarse and rough in their appear- 
cant in their 


ance, and certainly not very ele; 
manner of life. Their farming implements are 
of that primitive model, which speaks of 
severe frost somewhere in the remote ages of 
antiquity, which froze and arrested the course 
of improvement, and left man to worry his 
way through the world with the implements 
then in use. The country, enveloped in a 
winding sheet of snow and ice during six 
months of the year, has not sufficient life and 
vigor to throw up a dense mantle of verdure 
during its short and fleeting summer. The 
entire countenance of the country tells an 
American that he is treading a ae n soil, 
and he can scarce suppress the feelin hat he 
. as been, by some strange spell, crane 
that shadowy realm of * whic h the “ fireside 
traveller” speaks as “the land beyond the 
sea.” Yet the people are very kind and what- 
ever assistance they can render the traveller 
is freely and cordially given, but the utter 
want of a medium of communication placed 
it out of my power to profit much by this 
commendable trait in their character. 

The falls of Chauditre are approached by a 
narrow, Winding foot-path, cut through a 
dense forest of underbrush, from ten to twelve 
feet high. Not a human habitation is in 
sight; not a trace of human agency 7 be 
detzcted as we stand on the brink of the 
precipice. They burst uvon the view in all 
the primitive wildness of their ori: ginal glory. 
As we tre ad the desolate path, not without a 
tinge of uneasiness at its utter loneliness, the 
sounds 
in our ears, and in my case at least, the effect 
was greatly heighten¢ vd by my igno- 
rance of the scene that awaited me. 

Soon, however, the thicket 
dense, the path ceased windings. 
saw beyond a foreground of scattered 
bery and barren rocks, the gleam of rushing 
waters. Hastening onwards, I found that the 
path emerged from the forest on the margin 
of a river perhaps eight hundred feet in 
breadth. It is shallow and rapid, dashing 
along amid rocky ledges that chafe it into 
foam, and break it up into numerous chan- 
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nels, each rushing desiiad with 
speed to join the final triumph. We are vet 
some distance above the fall. Below us a 
ledge of rocks shoots out into the stream, cut- 
ting off full half its breadth. 


point, I had before me a most fearful scene of 
wild and rugged grandeur. I stood 
high bluff of roc ‘ke, rising a little 
level of the river, and about 
stream. To the left the precipice plunged 
down in a succession of rocky ledges, then 
dropped suddenly off in a perpendicul ar cliff 
to the bottom of the ravine; on the other 
hand, a deep 
solid rock, into which the half of the river 
plunged with headlong fury, and then, eddy- 
ing in its narrow basin, darted off to the right, 
and just at my feet made the fearful leap of 


one hundred and thirty feet into the gulf} 


below. The central portion of the river swept 
down with impetuous speed over the rocky 
ledge, which stretched directly across the 
stream, while the further portions of the 
precipice were merely whitened with here 


entirely dry. The water is very low, and in 
consequence frisks and flirts with tumultuous 
agitation as it approaches the brink of the 
fall. The driftwood, however, lying around, 


told that at times a volume of water was here | 


discharged sufficient to swallow up all these 
little eddies. 
in the extreme. 


Returning to Quebec by the ferry boat, I 


started ona brilliant Sabbath morning for a 


morency. Crossing the St. Charles on a plain 
and simple bridge, I took my course down 
the bank of the St. Lawrence on a smooth 
solid turnpike which follows the river. The 
country is thickly populated, and several 
villages of considerable size are on the route. 
In one of these a beautiful church stands by 
the roadside. It was the hour of service. 
crowd surrounded the door, and I could only 


eatch a glimpse of the interior, which proba. | 


bly exceeds in gorgeous splendor any in the 
city. It is, however, like so many others in 
this land—a shrine of Papal idolatry. The 
great majority of the inhabitants of this part 
of Canada are of the Catholic persuasion, as 
may be inferred from the names of streets, 
churches, and other localities, most of which 
have been christened after some saint, till one 
would think the calendar was fairly exhausted. 


The day was very sultry; as I sauntered up| 


the street I saw a crystal stream gushing out 
from a hill at the roadside into a miniature 


reservoir, and then, discharging itself through | 
a wooden spout, it meandered across the road | 


and fell down the rapid slope into the river | 
below. I sat down by the fountain and tasted | 


ienipenation 


‘lawn; 
Following this | j 
rugged pathway to its farthest accessible | 
| bered. 
on a| 
above the | 
midway of the | 
'the Catholic Church, 
| nary, 


‘ave was scooped out of the| 


|fountain of the purest, sweetest water gus! 


| that sparkling fountain has been to my 


Then the falls must be sublime | 


| stars to be pin-holes in the sky. 


A|candle-flame, perhaps equally with the im- 


| out.” 
|with flies if it is laid on the table wit! 


the water. It was cool and delicious, | 
quaffed the sparkling beverage till my thirs: 
was allayed, and reposed awhile on the grassy 
then drank again and resumed my 


journey, fresh and vigorous as in the morn. 


ing. It was an incident long to be remem. 

I was oppressed with heat, and ex. 
hausted with fatigue. I was a stranger in s 
strange land. I was surrounded with th 
cold formalities and lifeless mummeries of 
whose rites are merce 
whose religion is a commodity of sale 
and barter. I knew not the language, and 
could not even ask for a cup of water to cool 
my burning thirst; when behold, a copious 


il* 


ing out at the wayside free and unrestrained, 
‘invited me to partake without money oad 


without price of its bountiful supply. I 
drank and was refreshed. It was no merce- 


jnary draft, compounded by the art of th 


apothee ary, or poisoned by the dregs in the 
alchemist’s ‘alembic. It was fresly from the 
fountain-head, exactly suited to my wants, 


|the purest beverage that this earth knows, 
and there a film of water, and in places it was | 


since, 
im- 
agination the material type of the spiritual 


and free as the air of Heaven. Ever 


| waters of life and salvation. 


(To be continued.) 


Youth's Department. 


WHY DO MOTHS FLY TO THE LIGHT? 


The idea has been suggested, though it may 


\seem to be a fanciful one, that perhaps the 
ramble by the river side to the falls of Mont- | 


insect mav regard the flame as light shining 
from an aperture through which it may make 
its escape ; somewhat as children imagine the 
Moth s in a 
room are probably under a sense of being 
and confined ; and, as bees hurry up and 
down the window, so nocturnal lepid yptera 
knock against the ceiling, or dash 


lost 


Into the 


pulse to escape. 

Insects seem to be under a fixed impression 
that the direction of the light is “the way 
An uncorked vial may be almost fill: 
} the 


uh 


mouth turned away from the window, the 
idea of a back exit being ap pare ntly beyond 


| their capacity, but let the position of the vial 


be reversed, ‘and in a few seconds it will bi 
tenantless. Jn collecting provisions for the 
frogs, X&c., the writer’s vivarium, a long 
test-tube is often used for the reception Oi 
flies, and after the tube has been Jaid down, 
and the insects collected at one end, I have 
often been amused, on reversing it, at the 
steady procession that takes place to the oP- 
posite extremitv, where the incarcerated 1 

sects struggle and thrust one another like the 
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crowd assembled at 
popular entertainment. Owls and bats living 
in dark such as hollow trees and 
caves, are probably guided to the entrance by 
such light the “dus sky eve affords, and 
which is doubtless much more luminous to 
their visual organs than to ours; bat if they 
also rush to a flame with the intent to escape, 
probably their senses are dazzled and con- 
fused by a light stronger than they are ac- 
customed to, as an ordinary flame scarcely 
represents an opening large enough for their 
passage. With regard to bats, however, I 
have not observed in them any great predi- 
lection for singeing their wings; at least the 
Pipestrelle and Long-eared Bat, which occa- 
sionally enter our apartments on summer 
evenings, appear to fly as near as they can to 
the ceiling, especially hovering in the corners. 
A Serotine bat, too, which I had some years 
ago, and used to let loose in the house in the 
evening, flew backwards and forwards in a 
passage without interfering with the light. 
When scared from sleep, however, by the 
entrance of torches into their dark cave or 
other hiding-place, they are said to dash 
wildly at the light, possibly in making for the 
entrance, 

If, however, winged creatures may in alarm 
mistake a light for an exit, I 
such can be the case 
to a torch: 
independent s 
cumstanced. 


the entrance to 
recesses, 


as 


do not imagine 
with fish, which throng 
imprisoned moths and free and 
salmon are very differently cir- 
Curiosity, or some such motive, 
would seem to draw fish towards a luminous 
object, which must be a rare phenomenon in 
their eyes. 

It should not, however, be 
is not all the animal creation that are at 
tracted bya flame. Passing by those animals 
which ap pear to be indifferent to the matter, 
many—its, for instance, the large carnivora— 
regard it as an object of dread. It is not with 
a view of attracting lions or tigers that trav- 
ellers kindle fires around their bivouac; these 
powerful and daring animals slink from the 
flames, into which the wretched insects cast 
themselves as if in a frenzy of delight—some 
what as I read to-day of the burning of a 
lunatic asylum in America, where the poor 
insane creatures that w saved danced i 
ecstasy at the roaring flames and crackling 
timbers. 


forgotten that it 


re 


A few years ago, a graphic account was 
published in some periodical of a visit to the 
Zoological Gardens by night, with a vivid 
description of the terror exhibited by the 
large carnivorous animals when a light was 
brought in front of their dens; they were 
rendered almost frantic, and their roarings 
and howlings continued long after the source 
of alarm was withdrawn. 

Other animals besides the beasts of prey 


some | 
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seem to be affected with the same dre: 
in ancient times, when elephants were em- 
ployed in war, it is said that the Romans 
discovered fire to be the best means of repel- 
ling their attacks.—Scientifie Gossip. 


id; as, 


ee eS Se 
TRUE THEN. 

That common-sense philosopher, Dr. Frank- 
lin, in his day refuted an objection against 
large taxation by showing that our heavies t 
taxes are not imposed by government. In his 

“Way to Wealth” he represents a plain, clean 
old man, with white locks, called “ Father 
Abraham,” as being asked,— 

“Will not these heavy taxes quite ruin the 
country? How shall we ever be able to pay 
them ?” 

Father Abraham replied, 
taxes are indeed very heavy; and if those 
laid by the government were the only ones 
we had to pay, we might more easily dise harge 
them; but we have many others, and much 
more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our own idleness, three times 
as much by our pride, and four times as much 
by our folly; and from these taxes the com- 
missioners cannot ease or deliver us by allow- 
ing an abatement. However, let us hearken 
to good advice, and something may be done 
for us. ‘God helps them that help them- 
selves,’ as poor Richard says.’— Exchange. 


NOW AS 


“Friends, the 


-~2r — 

‘He that has no bridle on his tongue has 
no grace in his heart.” 

atest 

SUMMARY OF 


Foreign INTELLIGEN 
19th have been ree 


NEWS 
g.—European dates to the 
ived, 

Great Brrraw.—In the House of Commons 
the 15th, Gladstone moved that the House ‘* 
comthittee ’’ on the Lrish Charch bill 
up the bill for consideration. A 
member moved to do so six months 
After hours of discussion, 
was adopted by a majority of 125. 
the bill was on the i6th, 
moved to omit the clause declarin 
day of the year 1571, the 
Churches of England and Ire} 
and the latter shall cease to be estab! 
He admitted that his intention was to 
blow at the bill, but said that if the 
cepted, the government could cont 
dowment. The was lost by 
On the 19th, an amendment postponi 
time when the bill shall go was lost by 
ef 301 to 194. The clause disyualifying 
Bishops of the Irish Church from sitting in the 
House of Lords, was amended to allow those ap- 
pointed before the passage of the bill to retain for 
life their titles and rights of precedence, and was 
then 


, on 
go into 
; that is, take 
Conservative 
from that time. 
the first motion 
The debate on 
Disraeli 
g that on the first 
union between the 
and shall be dissolved, 
shed by law. 
aim a mortal 
motion was ac- 
nue the disen- 
123 majority. 
x to 1872 the 


some 


resumed when 


motion 


‘ 
into ellect, 


a vote 


agreed to, 

A bill relative to the property of married women 
was read a second time in the House of Commons, 
on the 14th. It provides that a married woman 
shall be as capable of holding real and personal 


property, of suing and being sued, asif she were a 
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single woman. Every woman who marries after | 
| west coast of Niphon, whence they can make incur- 


| sions into the mainland. The dispatch says no- 


the passing of this act, may hold all property pos 
sessed or acquired before or after marriage, free 
from her husband’s control, and her earnings in 
any separate business will be her personal property. 
Husbands are not to be liable for their wives’ deDts, 
incurred before or after marriage, nor to damages 
for wrong done by them. If a wife die intestate, 
the husband will take only the same share in her 
personal estate as the wife now takes in that of an 
intestate husband. The bill, if passed, is to go into 
effect the first of next year. 


Ira.y.—The Emperor Napoleon has ordered the | 
evacuation of Rome by the French troops in the} 
Sixth month next. | 

The Pope, on the occasion of the celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of his accession to priesthood, 
granted pardons to a large number of persons, in- 
cluding many political offenders. 

A bill for the reorganization of the army is before | 
the Italian Parliament, fixing its active strength at | 
400,000 men. 

Spaiy.—The authorities continue to make arrests 
of Carlists in the province of Granada. 
The Cortes has agreed to the first article of the 
Constitution, which declares who are Spaniards ; 
viz. : natives of Spanish dominions ; children of na- 
tives, though born abroad; foreigners who may obtain 
articles of naturalization ; andthose who without such 
articles may gain citizenship in any population of 
the monarchy ; the article having been first amended 
by substituting ‘‘nation’’ for **mouarchy.”’ An | 
abstract of the projected Constitution, as presented | 
to the Cortes, has been published. It guarantees | 
freedom from illegal or causeless imprisonments, 
the rights of voting, of free speech, of peacefal 
meeting, of association for all objects not contrary 
to public morals, and of petition, individual and | 
collective. Meetings and associations may be sub- | 
ject to certain restrictions, and the right of petition | 
cannot be exercised collectively by any part of the 
armed forces. The nation is to maintain the wor- 
ship and the ministers of the Roman Catholic re- | 
ligion. The public and private exercise of any 
other worship is guaranteed to resident foreigners, 
and if Spaniards profess any other religion, the | 
same provisions are applicable to them. The form 
of government is a mouarchy, hereditary according 
to the law of primogeniture, preferring, in the same 
line, the male to the female, and in the same sex, 
the older to the younger. The laws are to be made 
by the Cortes and sanctioned by the King, who is 
to exercise the executive power by means of his 
Ministers. He will need to be authorized by special | 
laws to alienate or to acquire territory, admit for- 
eign troops, ratify treaties, grant amnesties, marry 
himself and permit his possible successors to do so, | 
or abdicate the crown. Any of these provisions are 
of course subject to modification in the pending con- 

sideration of the Constitution by the Cortes. 

The building of guuboats for service in Cuba is 
actively going on. 

Arrica.—A dispatch from London, dated the 
19th, stated that accounts had been received going 
to prove the safety of Dr. Livingstone, the famous | 
traveller. It is reported that he left Zanzibar in 
the First month last, to go overland to Cairo, 
Egypt, ou his way to Kngland. 

Japan.—Advices via England report a continu- 
ance or renewal of the civil war. The Northern 
party, the opponents of the Mikado, had a strong 
fleet under the command of the former admiral of 
the Tycoon, and were said to hold complete posses- 


| 


sion of the island of Yesso, and to have recently | 
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captured Sado-Sima, an important island on the 


thinz of the relations of Aidsv, ti e most powerfal of 
the Northern princes, and Stotsbashi, the late Ty- 
coon with the Mikado. The former had been previous- 
ly reported to be reconciled to the Mikado, and the 
latter to have been invited to take part in the re- 
organization of the government. An earthquake 
had heen felt in the Japavese islands, but no dam- 
age to life or property was reported. 


Cuina.—The persecutions of native Christians at 
Foo Chow are continued, 


Cusa.—The Captain General has ordered the 
seizure and confiscation of all property belonging to 
certain leaders of the revolutionary party. A body 
of volunteers from Spain arrived at Havana on the 
18th, and were warmly welcomed by the adherents 


| of the government. 


Mexico.—The session of Congress opened on the 
ist inst. The financial report presented by the 


|proper Minister, showed a Treasury deficit of 


$9,500,000. 


Canapa.—The second session of the first Parlia- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada opened on the 
15th, with a speech from the Governor General, 
congratulating the members on the aspect of af- 
fairs, and recommending the passage of wise and 
equal laws to secure the attachment of all classes. 
He announced that Newfoundland had expressed a 
desire for admission, for which he hoped soon to 
submit a provisional arrangement. LEtlorts, he 
said, had been used to allay the discontent in Nova 
Scotia, bat he did not state the result. The Hadson 
Bay Company’s territory will be ceded to the Do- 
minion. It is said that a territorial government 
will be established there, with a view to ultimate 
admission as a province. 


Domestic.—The Senate, in executive session, has 


| rejected, with but one dissenting vote, the treaty 


recently negotiated by Rev-riy Johnson with the 
British Government, relative to claims for the de- 


| predations of the Alabama, and kindred matters. 


Among the nomivations confirmed by the Senate 
at the special session commencing on the 12th inst. 
are the following: J. Lothrop Motley, Minister to 
Eugland ; John Jay, of New York, Minister to Aus- 
tria; A. G. Curtin, of Pa., Minister to Russia; 
Ebenezer D, Bassett, of Pa., Minister Resident and 
Consul General for Hayti, The last named is a 
colored man, for some years past the able and valued 


| Principal of the Institute for Colored Youth in this 


city. Ely S. Parker, appointed Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, is himseif partly of Indian blood, 
belonging to one of the ‘*six Nations’? in New 
York; an educated and intelligent man, and for 
Several years past a member of Gen. Grant’s staff. 
J. R. Clay, of La., a colored man, was nominated as 
Minister Resident and Consul General to Liberia, 
but declined the post. 

The Legislature of New York has ratified the 15th 


| Constitutional Amendment, makiug twenty-one 


States which have done so. 

The U. 8S. House of Representatives, on the last 
day of its late session, adopted, by yeas 98, nays 
25, a resolution declaring that the people of the 
United States sympathize with the people of Cuba 
in their patriotic efforts to secure their independence 
and establish a republican form of government ; 
and that the House will give ils constitutional sup- 
port to the President, whenever, in his opinion, a 
republican government has been in fact establ ished, 
and he may deem it expedient to recognize the in- 
dependence and sovereiguty of such gov ernment. 
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